and flight-simulator acquisition costs, and about $25 mil-
lion per year in personnel costs.

The Air Force expressed concern that a reduction in
the number of bases would increase the vulnerability of
aircraft on the ground, in response, the GAO team sug-
gested deploying some of the strategic-alert aircraft at a
fourth location, or a "satellite" base. Although there are
costs associated with satellite basing, a 1979 DoD re-
source management study found that they are minimal
compared with the savings available through consolida-
tion, largely because a satellite base performs only three
of the eight functions provided at a main operating base.

According to the report, use of satellite basing In con-
junction with consolidation of the two proposed
16-aircraft bases would not reduce the number of alert
aircraft. The 8-1B is being designed to stand alert for 90
consecutive days with minimum maintenance but is
scheduled to be on actual alert status for only 30 days at
a time. Furthermore, a mobile repair team, which the
Strategic Air Command plans to maintain at each main
base, could correct any problems that do arise.

The Air Force also plans to operate an intermediate re-
pair shop at each proposed B-1B base. Procurement of.
automatic test equipment and associated components at
these four bases will cost an estimated $122 million; per-
sonnel and operating costs over the expected 20-year life
cycle will be approximately $432 million, To reduce these
costs and improve the quality of repair work, GAO recom-
mended centralizing intermediate avionics repair at the
airframe and engine depot maintenance facility. DoD did
not agree. The department argued that the technologies
to implement two levels of maintenance have not been
adequately demonstrated and would pose undue risk to a
nascent B-1B force. It also cited four Air Force studies
which concluded that little or no cost savings would result
from centralized B-1B avionics repair.

Characteristics and performance of
recruits enlisted with general educational
development credentials

Human Resources Research Organization,
Alexandria, VA (HumRRO FR-PRO-84-6, May
1984).

The current high cost of selecting, classifying, training,
and equipping military recruits underscores the need to
minimize the number of accessions who either fail to
complete their first term of duty or otherwise prove

unsuited for military service. Recently, therefore, the Hu-
man Resources Research Organization attempted to
identify demographic and education-related factors that
correlate with an individual's suitability for military
service.

Researchers surveyed 34,000 military applicants and
40,000 recruits during the first half of 1983. In a report
based on data from that survey, the authors compared
the demonstrated military suitability of recruits holding
general educational development, or GED, credentials
with that of high-school diploma graduates. The results of
the analysis seem to support the policy of requiring
nondiploma applicants to obtain an Armed Forces Quali-
fication Test score higher than that required of high-
school graduates.

Between 1977 and 1982, GED credential holders rep-
resented 5 percent of male and 7 percent of female
nonprior service accessions. During this period, the pro-
portion of GED accessions by service ranged from a low
of 2.6 percent for the Marine Corps in 1979 to a high of
11.8 percent for the Navy in 1981. In fiscal years 1981
and 1982, approximately 4 percent of military recruits
were GED holders, slightly more than the estimated per-
centage of 18-to-23-year-olds in the general population
who held the credentials.

Because the military suitability of high-school gradu-
ates has traditionally been better than that of GED hold-
ers, all service branches give preference to applicants
with high-school diplomas. While Army, Navy, and Air
Force enlistment criteria are less stringent for equiva-
lency certificate holders than for nongraduates, the Ma-
rine Corps does not distinguish between the two groups
for enlistment purposes.

The researchers' findings Indicate that the military
suitability of GED recruits is in fact closer to that of
nongraduates. In every Armed Forces Qualification Test
category, the 36-month attrition rate for GED accessions
was at least 20 percent higher than that for diploma grad-
uates. Among 1979 accessions DoD-wide, GED holders
had a higher first-term attrition rate than nongraduates in
all but the highest three aptitude groups. The attrition
rate for male GED accessions was nearly double that for
all diploma graduates. Although female GED holders had
a lower attrition rate than their male counterparts, that
rate also was higher than the combined rate for all high-
school graduates.

Interestingly, the survey data indicate that while equiv-
alency credential holders and nongraduates are less
likely than diploma graduates to complete a first term,
those who do are more likely than graduates to reenlist.
But the authors note that this slightly higher reenllstment
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econd base, and 16 at each of two others. Accord-
